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NARRATIVE. 








Written for the Youth’s Companton. 
SARAH AND JANE} 
Or, THe Horipay.—A Story for Little Girls. 


** May we go, mother?” asked Sarah, and Jane 
Seymour, as they came from school, at twelve 
o’clock, on avery pleasant summer’sday. ‘‘ May 
we go, mother:’’ As their mother knew that 
they loved their kind uncle, and aunt, and cousin, 
very much; as she felt almost sure that they had 
been good children at school, and as she had given 
them in the morning, a conditional promise, that 
they might go, she now very readily consented. 
As soon as they had finished eating their dinrer, 
they were washed, and dressed quite clean, and 
then after kissing their mother, and bidding her a 
laughing ‘‘ good bye,” they started on their walk. 

Sarah and Jane lived in the township of J , 
in what was then called the ‘* Province cf Maine,” 
and their aunt, whom they were going to visit, 
resided in the adjoining town of P——. Three 
miles was a long walk, for two little girls, the 
eldest of whom was but eight, and the youngest 
only five years old. But neither Sarah or Jane 
minded the distance, for they had before walked 
to their uncle’s house, and it had not seemed a 
long way, and although the path lay almost the 
whole distance through the woods, they were not 
so foolish as to be afraid, but enjoyed the cooling 
shade, and listened with pleasure to the songs of 
the birds, who were concealed among the thick 
branches. 

When the little girls had walked about an half 
mile, they seated themselves upon a large flat 
rock, by the side of the road. Here they had 
often played with their brother, who was four 
years older than Sarah. Under his care, their 
mother had sometimes allowed them to go out to 
pick berries, or gather nuts, and when they were 
tired, this rock was their favorite resort. Here 
they would form bouquets, from the flowers which 
grew near, or assort the winter-greens, which they 
had gathered in their ramble, or examine for the 
hundredth time, the nest, which for five years in 
succession, a robin had built under the edge of 
the rock. However, they never meddled with 
the nest, and it almost seemed, as if the robin 
confided in them, as she came back, year after 
year, tothe same spot, there to build her nest, 
lay her eggs, and train her young. 

When Sarah and Jane had rested a short time, 
they proceeded on their way, occasionally stop- 
ping to pick some fine raspberries, which they 
found by the road-side. These, they strung upon 
the long stalks of herd’s grass, which they found 
near by, that they might thus carry them in safe- 
ty, to their aunt and cousin. 

At the distance of rather more than a mile 
from their home, the children observed that the 
‘sky grew black, and very soon they heard the 
sound of distantthunder. They hastened forward, 
for they knew that there was no shelter, short of 
an half mile. At that distance, there was what 
appeared in their eyes, quite a village: two or 
three houses, a saw-mill, a grist-mill, and a sfore. 
‘This was the name given to a little shop, which 
contained a few pieces of cotton, and calico, and 
a full supply of tobacco and rum. 

The little girls reached the village, and took 
refuge in one of the houses, before the shower 
had approached very near. Soon the lightning 
became more and more vivid, and the loud peals 
of thunder were almost immediately followed by 
xain. Jane was a little frightened, but the woman 
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of the house, who was surrounded by two or three 
of her neighbors, instead of resorting to proper 
measures, to quiet her fears, and inspire her with 
confidence, began to caress and flatter her. 
‘*Why, come here you little darling,”’ said Mrs. 
Stebbins, for that was her name, ‘‘come here, 
you little darling, and don’t cry, for then your 
pretty eyes won’t look half as bright as they do 
now.”’ : 

** Where are you going, you pretty little crea- 
ture?” continued Mrs. S. 

‘**T am going to see my aunt A.” replied Jane, 
looking up into Mrs. Stebbins’ face with a smile: 
for she was so silly as to be pleased with the 
foolish flattery, of this foolish woman. 

The shower, although it was violent, lasted but 
a few moments. The sky was already growing 
clear, and Sarah proposed to Jane, that they 
should now proceed on their way. ‘‘Ono! you 
I can’t spare you yet,”’ said 
Mrs. Stebbins, again addressing herself to Jane, 
for she probably thought Sarah so old, as to see 
the impropriety of her language, or observed that 
she looked displeased. ‘‘ You must stay a little 
longer,” continued Mrs. 8.—‘‘ and here is some 
cake for you, but it is not as sweet aa——” At 
this moment, Jane, who had forgotten her kind 
aunt, and cousin, and every body but her new 
friend, gave all her berries to the woman, and ur- 
ged her to take them. Mrs. Stebbins, as she re- 
ceived them, gave a kiss to Jane, and cast a dis- 
dainful look at poor Sarah, who was patiently wait- 
ing for her little sister. 

Sarah’s eyes now filled with tears. She could 
not bear to be thought slingy, yet she would not 
give, what she had designed for her kind friends, 
to a perfect stranger. She felt herself neglected; 
yet did not wish to be flattered. She felt that 
they were doing very wrong to stay, as the sun 
was again shining brightly, while Jane seemed 
more than ever disposed to remain with Mrs. 
Stebbins. At last, however, upon Sarah’s saying, 
** Jane, we must go now!” the latter, very un- 
willingly followed her sister, who had already 
started. 

** Oh! dear!”’ exclaimed Jane, the first raspber- 
ry bush she saw, ‘‘oh dear! I have’nt any rasp- 
berries for dear cousin Maria. Do stop and help 
me pick some! wont you Sarah?” 

‘*We must not stop!” replied Sarah, ‘‘ for we 
staid so long at that house that we shan’t have 
any time to play in uncle’s garden, or feed the 
rabbits, or look at Cousin Maria’s paintings, or 
any thing else.”’ 

** But we can have time, in the morning, Sa- 
rah.” 

‘*No, Jane! dont you know, mother said we 
must start very soon after breakfast, so as to go 
to school in the afternoon?” 

‘*Oh yes! so she did,” replied Jane, ‘but I 
do want some raspberries.” 

‘* But dont you see,” said Sarah, “the rain 
has beat off all the ripe ones. Never mind! you 
may have half of mine.” 

‘* No! Sarah, that would be telling a lie, if I 
gave them your’s, and I will never tell a lie, no, 
never!” 

Mr. Adams, the children’s uncle, was a lawyer, 
and agent for a number of gentlemen residing in 
Boston, who owned in company, a very large tract 
of land in Maine. His house seemed a palace 
to Sarah and Jane, in comparison to the miserable 
houses of many of the settlers, and to their own 
plaifi, but neat dwelling. The garden attached to 
his house, was very handsomely laid out, while 
behind it rose several verdant terraces. Mr. 

















Adams’s salary, enabled him to furnish his house 
in a manner superior to what these little girls had 
been accustomed to see, while every thing around 
the house seemed in their eyes, both wonderful 
and elegant. 

When Sarah and Jane reached their uncle’s, 
they were quite tired. They told their aunt 
where they had been during the shower, but as 
Jane felt she had done wrong, in staying there so 
long, she told nothing of what had passed: and 
Sarah had resolved to communicate it to no one, 
but her kind mother. 

After tea, the children felt quite rested, and 
were very happy to walk in the garden, with their 
uncle and cousin Maria. Their ‘‘dear cousin 
Maria,”’ was a young lady of eighteen, but she 
loved to talk with children, and to make them 
happy, whenever it was in her power. She gave 
these little girls many beautiful and fragrant 
flowers, and told them something of their forma- 
tion and origin. 

Mr Adams directed their attention to a plat 
of variegated grass. ‘‘ Wont you pick me two 
blades of that, exactly alike?’’ asked their uncle. 
**Oh! yes uncle,” they replied, and both stooped, 
to comply with his request. Each selected a 
blade, but in vain did they look for one like either. 
‘* But,’ said Jane, ‘‘there are so many, I am sure 
I can find one alike.” ‘1 am afraid you will not 
find ‘one alike,’ or two alike,” replied her uncle. 
‘© It would be as hard, as for me to tell, which of 
you, I love best,” added he, giving each an affec- 
tionate kiss. 

From the garden, Sarah and Jane went with 
their cousin, to see her favorite pets, the rabbits, 
and after feeding them, they went into their aunt’s 
room. ‘Their aunt was aninvalid. She had been 
denied the pleasure of walking in the garden with 
them; but they were happy to give her their most 
beautiful flowers, and were delighted to see them 
ornamenting her sick room. 

Little Jane, soon began to look very sleepy: 
and as both Sarah and herself were tired, their 
cousin took them to a nice little chamber. She 
knelt with them by the bed-side, and after they 
had said their prayers, she asked their heavenly 
Father to watch over and keep them in safety 
during that night; to forgive all their sins, and 
bless their dear friends for the sake of Jesus, the 
friend of little children, and the Saviour of sinners. 

In the morning, as soon as she was washed and 
dressed, Jane ran to the garden, determinod she 
would find two ‘ grasses’ alike: but the breakfast- 
bell rang, and she was obliged to yield. 

After breakfast, the children went out to feed 
the guinea hens, and to have a run with the goats; 
and then, after looking once more at the rabbits, 
they went to take leave of their aunt. As she 
bade them good bye, she gave each a beautiful 
china cup, from which they had drank their milk 
at breakfast, and with which they were very much 
delighted. Their cousin then tied on her hat, 
and told them she would walk with them a part of 
the way. 

The morning was very beautiful. Not a cloud 
obscured the blue sky above, and the air was pure 
and sweet. The trees, and the grass, and the 
flowers, had just been washed in dew, and now 
they all looked fresh and bright, and seemed dan- 
cing as it were for joy, in the bright sun-beams, 

The children as they passed along, were very, 
very happy. Their glad voices echoed through 
the forest. They had forgotten the existence of 
any thing like sorrow, until at the end of a mile, 
their dear cousin bade them an affectionate fare- 








well. They were sorry she could go no farther, 
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but in a few minutes, they walked along as mer- 
rily as before. 

Upon their drawing near to the house, where 
they had stopped the day before, Jane asked her 
sister if she was not going in to see Mrs. Steb- 
bins? Sarah replied, that she was not. ‘‘ But,” 
said Jane, ‘‘1 am so tired!” 

‘© Well, we can rest there, under that tree,” 
said Sarah, pointing to a fine oak, but a few steps 
from the place where they were. 

‘* But Sarah, I am very dry! I want some wa- 
ter very much.” 

**So do I, Jane: but we need not stop here for 
it. Dont you remember the spring, by the great 
elm?” 

‘* Ves, but I do want some water now,” replied 
Jane, ‘‘ and I do want to see that good woman,” 
added she, looking as if she would cry. Sarah 
was always very kind to her little sister, and she 
now yielded to her wishes. 

Mrs. Stebbins treated both the little girls very 
kindly: and perhaps she did not reflect, that by 
urging them to stay, ‘she was tempting them to 
disobey their mother. When they had remained 
there, nearly an hour, Sarah proposed that they 
should go—‘‘ Oh! no!” said Mrs. Stebbins, ‘‘ I 
shall have dinner, very soon, and you must not 
walk so far till you have had some dinner. Be- 
sides, I’le go show you the mill, which you said 
vou wanted to see.”’ Sarah, as well as Jane, 
was glad of an opportunity to see this, but she 
meant to hurry away ina few minutes, and not 
go back to the house. Mrs. 8. left the children 
with her hushand, who was tending the mill, while 
she went back to prepare dinner. The little girls 
were delighted, in watching the motion of the 
great stones, which ground the corn into meal, 
and in seeing the coarse separated from the fine, 
by what they called the ‘‘ great sieve.” Then 
they went to see the great saw, which was con- 
verting a log into boards—unconscious, how ra- 
pidly time was passing, until summoned to dinner. 
They were too hungry to refuse the call, although 
sensible that they had done wrong in staying so 
long. 

Sarah was fearful at dinner, as Mrs. S. began 
to admire the cup, which her aunt had given to 
Jane, that the latter would yield it to her, as she 
did the berries the day previous. But Jane was 
careful to take her cup, when she had finished 
her dinner, and after thanking Mrs. Stebbins they 
once more started. 

How different were their feelings, from what 
they had been inthe morning. Now, they walked 
in silence, and hurried along, until they became 
very warm. The air seemed to grow more and 
more sultry and oppressive, yet they did not slack- 
en their steps. They began to think that it was 
after school-time; that their mother would be 
anxious, and a great many other thoughts, such as 
will come into the mind of those who have done 
wrong. : 

They were even going to pass their favofite 
rock without stopping, when as they came in 
sight of it, they saw some one resting there, whom 
the next moment they recognised, as their dear 
kind mother. ‘Their mother! they could hardly 
believe it was her, for but a few weeks previous 
she had been very ill, and had as yet been able 
to walk but a very short distance. But there she 
was! looking extremely pale, and seeming quite 
exhausted. She had expected her little girls 
every moment, until twelve o’clock, and a nice 
dinner was awaiting them at that time. After 
that hour, she became very anxious: and as they 
did not often disobey her; and as she knew their 
kind friends would not urge them to stay longer 
than they had permission, she began to fear that 
they had met with some accident, and that some 

evil had befallen her dear children. Their father 
and brother had gone early in the morning to an 
adjoining town, so that their mother was obliged 
to wait, and watch, in solitary anxiety. One 
o’clock arrived, and still she saw them not. She 


longer: and although fearful of the consequences, 'to begin some mittens the other day, that I gave 
if she exposed herself to the noon day heat, and’ my consent, although I feared you would not finish 
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feeling unable to walk, she started in the hope to | them. Do you forget you said when you began 


meet her little girls. them, ‘O! mamma I shall certainly finish them 
Anxiety and fear caused her to quicken her/in a week.’” 
steps, as she went on without meeting them; and | Maria tried to turn her face from her mother; 


when she reached the ‘‘ flat rock,’ and still saw | consciousthat she had no excuse. 


them not, she sank quite exhausted. 

How sorry were Sarah and Jane, that they had 
disobeyed their mother, when they saw how anx- 
ious she had been; when they saw the tears, 
which filled her eyes, as they approached; and 


burst, for they felt that they had grieved one of 
the kindest, and most affectionate of mothers. 
Their grief, was not at all lessened, when they 


turned home. And when they reached that home, 
and saw from the table, that their mother had had 
no dinner, but had waited to share it with them, 
and that now, she was too ill to take any, they 
could on longer repress their tears. All that af- 
ternoon, they sat by her bed-side, and watched 
her pale countenance, with anxiety, such as they 
had never felt before. They feared she would be 
as ill as she had been a short time previous, and 
felt that they were the cause. They told her all 
that passed, and she pointed out to Jane her fault, 
in being pleased with such expressions as had 
been addressed to her, and showed, how from 
listening to them, she had been led on to do so 
very wrong. Under such circumstances, her 
words made an impression which was deep and 
lasting. They learned to doubt those, who would, 
even by praises, tempt them to do wrong; and 
ever after, when they were praised, were watch- 
ful, lest their mother’s counsels and wishes should 
be forgotten. 

We have written a story for little girls: and 
should any of them ask if it is true, we can assure 
them that it is true:—that the foolish little girl, 
whom we have called Jane Seymour, was no other 
than their friend, A. D. W. 

Stockbridge, March, 1834. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion: 
PERSEVERENCE. 

‘*T cant make my sum prove, mother, I have 
done it as much as seven or eight times, and the 
first lower figure always comes two instead of six. 

‘** Try once more, my little girl, try once more, 
and go over every column twice, and I am sure 
you will get it right. Do you remember but yes- 
terday how happy you were because you had per- 
severed?’’ This conversation took place one lon 
winter evening in November. I wish all little 
girls knew how much they might accomplish these 
long winter evenings, if they would be industrious, 
and persevering. -But now I will tell you more 
about Maria and her kind mother. 

Mrs. Ellesmore devoted herself almost entirely 
to her children, as her first duty and privilege. 
She had chosen to superintend Maria’s education 
herself in preference to placing her in the village 
school, and she was eminently qualified to teach 
in every branch of female education. 

Mrs. E. had taken great pains to cultivate a 
spirit of perseverence in her children. 

‘*Oh! mother,” said Maria, after being quiet 
about fifteen minutes, in which time she was care- 
fully performing her sum. ‘‘ It comes right; it 
comes right. I am so glad I went over it again.” 

‘Yes, my little daughter,” said Mrs. E., *‘ you 
will always be more happy when you have perse- 
vered.”” 

It was a rainy afternoon—Maria stood by the 
window, watching the rain pattering against the 
window. 

** Why do you look so unhappy, Maria?” 

‘* Because, mother, I have nothing to do. I 
am tired of playing with dolls all the time; I wish 
you would buy me a cup and ball, I know I never 
should be tired of playing with that.” ‘‘ Where 











listened, but could not hear their glad voices, or 
their returning footsteps. ‘She could wait no 


is your knitting, Maria?” You were so anxious 


when she kissed them, their hearts were ready to! 





observed how feeble were her steps, as they re-/ shall get this dune?”’ 


Atlast she said, 
‘**I only put fourteen stiches on a needle, and 
found it was too small, and so I had to ravel it a) 
out, and put sixteen. When I found that was 
too small, I was discouraged.” 

A few days after this conversation took place, 
Maria was sitting by her mother, working on her 
patch work. She had just commenced a cradle 
quilt, for her little sister. 

‘** Mother,” said she, ‘‘ when do you think } 
** If you are industrious [ 
should think you might easily finish it in a month.” 
‘In a month, mother! Oh! if it will take as long 
as that, I never shall get it done.” ‘* Why Ma- 
ria I am sorry to hear yousay so. You only sew 
in the afternoon, as your studies occupy all the 
morning. I should think if you get it done ina 
month, it would be very well for such a child as 

ou.” 

‘*Why! Ellen Crosby is six months younger 
than I am, and she got her’s, for Martha, done in 
a week. Her mother let her stay at home from 
school to finish it, for she told her if she did not 
finish it right off, she should get tired of it, and 
not do it at all.” ‘* Well, my dear, Mrs, Crosby 
has a right to do as she pleases with Ellen, but [ 
hope my little girl is learning to persevere and fin- 
ish every thing she begins, whether she is tired of 
it or not.” 

At the end of three weeks, Maria had finished 
the cradle quilt. Her mother was so well pleas- 
ed with her industry und perseverence, that she 
allowed her to go and spend a whole day with her 
Aunt Moreland, who lived about too miles from 
Mrs. Ellesmore’s. 

I am very happy to say, that at the age of six- 
teen, Miss Maria Ellesmore was one of the most 
persevering young ladies in the village. 

She frequently said she never could be suffi- 
ciently grateful to her mother for teaching her 
the habit of perseverence, when she was young. 
Devx F. 














MORALITY. 





Visit of the Sea Fish to the River Fishes. 
[A bridged from the Juvenile “ Forget me not.”’] 





To be th Ives a spectacle they come.”—Ovip. __ 

There was once a mackerel, who having formed 
a very exalted idea of his own merits, imagined 
that his worth was not sufficiently appreciated 
among his salt water brethren; and he fancied 
that he should meet with more respect and atten- 
tion, if he removed to new and distant scenes. 
He felt, moreover, a strange desire to explore 
the course of a beautiful river which flowed into 
the sea. One day, a sly pike, who had observed 
him frequently hovering near the mouth of this 
stream, made acquaintance with him, and told 
him so many interesting. particulars respecting 
the river and its inhabitants, that the curiosity of 
the marine fish was very powerfully excited; and 
when the artful pike went on to describe in the 
most eloquent language, the delights of its ever 
tranquil waters, the mackerel expressed an ar- 
dent desire to remove to these enchanting scenes. 
On this the pike assured him that he was charged 
with an invitation to him from all the river fishes 
to attend a solemn feast they were about to enjoy, 
in a retired reach of the river, ‘‘ at which,” they 
said, ‘‘his presence would form the greatest at- 
traction, if he would indulge them with his com- 
pany.” 

The mackerel was so elated with this compli- 
ment, that he could not refrain from boasting to 
all his marine compeers of the flattering invitation 
which he had received. 

**Do you know any thing of the party whom 

ou are to meet?” asked an old haddock. 





‘J cannot say that I am personally acquainted 
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with any of them,”’ responded the mackerel; ‘‘ but 
my friend the pike has assured me that they are 
all fishes of the highest respectability.” 

‘* And what do you know of your friend the 
pike, that may warrant you in taking his charac- 
ter of them?” rejoined the haddock. 

‘‘He scems a very honorable fish,’’ said the 
mackerel. 

‘“‘If you rely upon his supposed honor, so far 
as to trust yourself in his power, I doubt you will 
find it is but seeming,’ returned the sagacious 
haddock. 

But the mackerel replied, ‘‘ that he hated sus- 
picious people, and was resolved to keep his ap- 
pointment;’’ and cutting short all further remon- 
strances, he gaily entered the mouth of the river. 
The pike received him with a hearty welcome, 
and presently introduced him to a numerous shoal 
of his fresh water brethren, who overwhelmed him 
with compliments and civilities, and pointed out 
all the beauties of the stream to his notice. The 
mackerel was charmed with every thing he heard, 
and every thing he saw; and above all the fasci- 
nating politeness of its finny tenants, rendered 
this river a perfect elysiumto him. Nothing in 
short was wanting that could impart pleasure to 
every animal sense save that of taste. In fact he 
thought it was rather strange that his new friends 
had not as yet offered him any refreshment. Still 
he was loath to consider them as deficient in the 
duties of hospitality; he remembered that he had 
been expressly invited to a feast; and he satisfied 
the eager cravings of his appetite as well as he 
could with picturing to his greedy fancy the treat 
that awaited him at the banquet to which he had 





been summoned. Hearing, however, no allusion 
to the subject, his natural voracity at length in- | 
duced him to say, ‘‘ The air of your river is a 
great stimulus to the stomach, I perceive.” 

‘*We find it so,”’ was the reply. 





‘**T am happy to hear it,” rejoined the mackerel, 
‘as I hope you will be able to do justice to the | 
feast to which you were so polite as to invite me.” 

‘*We doubt it not,” rejoined the fishes again. | 

‘I begin to wish that your banquet were | 
ready,’ resumed the mackerel, who thought his 
new friends kept intolerably late hours, and had | 
become on a sudden very laconic in their replies. 

‘* Here is the spot upon which we intend it to 
take place,’’ said the fishes, gliding into a dark 
deep hole under the bank. The mackerel eagerly 
followed them, and not observing the slightest 
preparations for the expected entertainment, ex- 
claimed in a tone of great disappointment, ‘‘I do 
not see your fine banquet.” 

‘“No matter, we do,”’ replied the fishes, with 
greedy looks, ‘‘ and a most inviting one it is.”’ 

‘* Where, where,” inquired the mackerel. 

‘* Here!’’ replied the fishes, turning their fero- 
cious eyes upon the terrified mackerel. ‘' We 
told you,” said the treacherous pike, ‘‘ that your 
presence would form the greatest attraction at 
our feast. When we invited you, we anticipated 
indeed a greater variety of viands; but since we 
have not been so fortunate as to procure any thing 
else, we are content ‘to make our dinner entirely 
upon you!”? So saying, they all darted upon the 
luckless mackerel, headed by the pike, who took 
the first bite. The credulous stranger, having 
been bidden to a feast at which his fate was not 
to eat, but to be eaten, thus afforded a melancholy 
addition to the list of the unwary victims of flatte- 
ty, who have become the prey of those in whom 
they have placed hasty and misjudging confi- 
dence. [London Youth’s Magazine. 
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A Visit in the Country. 
_ During a late visit in the country, I was much 
impressed with the reflection, that immense good 
18 resulting to parents, as well as to childien, from 
the Sabbath School. It was Saturday evening 
when I arrived at the house of my friend, in a re- 


retiring to rest, when one of the elder children 
requested their mother’s ‘ permission to attend the 
teachers’ meeting that evening.’ ‘The rain will 
prevent a meeting to-night,’ replied her mother; 
‘but we will not be denied the privilege of study- 
ing the lesson.’ Accordingly, the table was soon 
covered with books, and surrounded by the happy 
family. The mother observed, that ‘this was 
their usual custom, when the weather deprived 
them of the assistance of their minister, whose 
kind instructions had, for many years, greatly as- 
sisted the teachers in their benevolent efforts.’ I 
declined an invitatiou to join the interesting cir- 
cle, but was a highly gratified spectator. Here 
were the father and mother, with three lovely 
children, together with a modest young woman 
residing in the family, with their bibles spread 
open. Each one was questioned in turn, referen- 
ces were found and impressively read, maps con- 
sulted, and the Bible Dictionary often referred to. 
—The intelligent and unrestrained questions of 
the children, clearly manifested that this was no 
new enjoyment. The bible seemed to them, not 
only a familiar, but abeloved book. While look- 
ing at this animated scene, my mind unconscious- 
ly glanced back over a period of sixteen years, 
which I have been permitted to spend as a teach- 
er, and I could not but reflect, ‘O had I been 
thus aided by Christian parents, cheerful had been 
my labors and effectual too, in many cases, where 
now, I fear they are lost.’ 

After the lesson was concluded, family prayer 
was offered, and the children having retired, the 
following conversation took place. ‘I am de- 
lighted,’ I remarked, ‘to find your children en- 


| gage with so much pleasure in studying the Bible. 


Tiow have you managed to make it so agreeable 
to them?’ ‘We have never found any difliculty 
ir making the word of God a pleasant study,’ re- 
plied the father. ‘In the first place, the little 
children are taught many of its stories before they 
canread. Assoon as they become Sabbath schol- 
ars, we make it a point to study the lesson with 
them. I believe they never were sent away to 
get it by themselves: this would seem too much 
like atask. Either one or both of us, always take 
the lesson, and show them that we cannot be de- 
nied the privilege. We ask, and in our turn an- 
swer the question, talk over the scene, imagine 
ourselves in the very spot, and endeavor as much 
as possible to interest and impress our young 
scholars. This is done on Saturday evening, or 
Sabbath morning. But there is another method, 
adopted by their mother, which I think still better. 
Every morning during the week, after family 
prayer and breakfast, the children have always 
been accustomed to read with her a chapter, which 
is talked over in the same way. Questions are 
continually arising while it is read, and thus the 
habit is formed, of daily reading the word of God 
with pleasure and attention.’ ‘Your method is 
certainly a very simple one, and how easily might 
every Christian parent adopt it.’ ‘ Yes,’ replied 
my friend, ‘although the Holy Spirit alone, can 
take of the things of God, and show them to our 
dear children, yet I am confident, that parents 
can do much to render this blessed volume a pre- 
cious book to their children. If, with a counte- 
nance beaming with pleasure, they would say, 
‘Come, let us read it together, my children,’ in- 
stead of assigning it as a daily taskto be run over 
alone, the time might not be distant, when it should 
be to both better than ‘ gold, even the finest gold, 
sweeter than honey and the honeycomb.’ And I 
think it would essentially aid you, who are Sab- 
bath school teachers; for I know you must have 
your trials as well as your pleasures, and many of 
them must arise from the negligence of parents. 
God forbid that such negligence be laid to Christ- 
ian parents; and yet is it not a sad truth, that the 
children of many of them have not learned to es- 
teem this holy book as their necessary food?’ 
The next morning we met at the breakfast 
hour. After a blessing was implored, silence for 








tired village in Massachusetts. The family had 
just risen from the table, and the little ones were 


a moment ensued, which was interrupted by a lit- 
tle girl of eight years, by the following question: 


‘Father, was it customary to pour oil on sacrifi- 
ces in ancient times?’ ‘Yes, oil was poured on 
altars and the vessels of tabernacles and the tem- 
ple. It was poured also on the heads of kings 
and high priests, when they were inaugurated. 
Jacob poured oil on the stone, which he took for 
his pillow.’—‘ Then it seems,’ remarked another 
of the children, ‘that Jacob took oil with him for 
sacred purposes?’ ‘ You know,’ replied their fath- 
er, ‘that the Jews used oil on their bread, and 
when they journeyed took it with them.’ Mother. 
‘I lately read some remarks of a distinguished 
writer on Education, which represented the God 
of the Jews as revengeful, jealous, and unlike the 
God of the Christians.’ Father. ‘It was unjust. 
The Jewish laws were really milder in many re- 
spects than the civil law of the United States.’ 
‘ Except one, father,’ said the little girl, ‘in which 
disobedient children were brought before the el- 
| ders and stoned to death.’ Father. ‘It was mer- 
|ciful, my child, to provide such a punishment to 
| prevent disobedience and promote the happiness 
and order of families; and further, parents in all 
‘other nations, were in the habit of killing their 
children when they choose, but here God did not 
| suffer it, without a trial. They were brought to 
| the elders to be tried, and, if found guilty, they 
; were condemned.’ Much further conversation 
followed, explaining the kind designs of God to 
his people, in many of the ceremonies and laws, 
which appear singular and unmeaning to children. 

Such is an imperfect, but true account of my 
agreeable visit; and had I room to give the de- 
tails of the remaining hours of the Sabbath, I 
think my readers would joia with me in exclaim- 
ing, Blessed is the family thus guided and instruct- 
ed by the word of God! ‘Blessed is the Sabbath 
school composed of such children! And when 
such families are multiplied, blessed will be the 
teacher’s employment, and blessed will be the re- 
sults which will follow. [S. S. Visitor. 











THE NURSERY. © 


The “Sabbath Schoul Treasury,” which was formerly published by 
the Congregationalists and Baptists unitedly,is still continued by 
the latter denomination, and published at their depository, No. 47 
Cornhill. We have heretofore copied several interesting articles 


from the “ Treasury,” and are indebted to a late number for the 
following story. 












The little Boy who read the Bible to his Grand- 
mother, 

«* My dear Emily,” said Mrs. M. to her daugh- 
ter, one fine -afternoon, ‘‘if you have finished 
your work, you may put on your bonnet, and ac- 
company me in my walk.”’ 

The little girl ran with joy to dress herself, and 
was soon equipped. They passed through many 
fine streets, where were shops filled with every 
thing, that could please, and attract. It is no 
wonder that Emily looked rather downcast, as 




















she saw her mother pass them all, and enter a| 
dark gloomy alley; and especially, when she saw 
her stop at a low hovel, about which was nothing 
inviting. Having passed the threshold, their at- 
tention was attracted by a low sound from within. 
They hesitated, and heard a sweet voice reading 
that very interesting and consoling chapter, the 
14th of John. A slight pause ensued, and the 
mother and daughter entered. 

Upon a low bed, in one corner of the room, sat 
bolstered up, an elderly woman, apparently fast 
verging towards the grave. Leaning upon the 
side of the bed was a mild, blue-eyed boy, intent- 
ly pointing out something in the chapter which 
had just been read. Upon the entrance of Mrs. 
M. the old lady smiled, and seemed very happy; 
for our visitor was not a stranger in the abodes of 
misery and want. The little boy soon rose, 
bowed, and departed. 

After some affectionate inquiries, respecting 
the aged invalid’s health, Mrs. M. asked, ‘‘to 
whom does that little boy belong, whom we found 
with you?” 

«« To my daughter,” replied the old lady, ‘‘and 
a blessed child he is too. He it is, who has 
taught me to read this blessed volume, by which 
I trust, | have been made wise unto salvation. 
O! for his instruction, I shall have to praise my 
God throughout the endless ages of eternity. But 
he was notalwaysso. It was the Sabbath school, 
that has made him what he is. Once he was 











wicked and disobedient; but now, he is as mild 
and as gentle as a lamb. Regularly, after he 
leaves his school, Le foregoes his play, and comes 
here to comfort and read to me; and you do not 
know how kind’”—Here she paused from exhaus- 
tion, & Mrs. M. having administered to her wants, 
left her, promising to call again in a few days. 

On their way home, little Emily conversed 
much with her mother about the good boy, who 
taught his grandmother to read; and desired her 
if she was a good girl, to permit her to go with 
her when she visited the old lady again. 





Little Joseph and his Squirrel. 

Some few years ago, there lived near London 
alittle boy, whom I shall call Joseph; it was his 
happiness to possess pious parents, who taught 
him to fear God. They were very attentive in 
watching over his temper, and showing how he 
might learn to govern himself—a duty frequently 
enjoined in the Holy Scriptures. You know it is 
there said that we are to ‘‘ return good for evil,” 
that ‘fa soft answer turneth away wrath,” and 
many other similar expressions are used, to show 


us that we are to suppress and not indulge selfish | 


feelings and angry passions; aad it may encour- 
age us to remember that Jesus Christ ‘‘ suffered” 
meekly ‘‘ much contradiction of sinners against 
himself.’’ These kind parents were very anxious 
that their little son should be deeply impressed 
with the importance of speaking the truth. His 
mamma used to say to him, ‘‘ Joseph, if ever you 
do wrong, come immediately, and tell me of it; I 
will not be angry with you.”’ One day, Joseph 
had committed a fault; he went to his mamma, 
and said, ‘‘Oh, mamma, I have done wrong, I 
know, but you said, if I came directly and told 
you, that you would not scold me.” His mamma 
acknowledged this, and forgave him. You may 
be sure, as he found his kind parent so ready to 
pardon him, he was desirous to avoid her displea- 
sure, and do all in his power to meet her wishes. 
There is one other thing I should tell you respect- 
ing him. He had often heard from his parents of 
the importance of prayer, and the exercise of faith. 
The following incident will show the way he re- 
membered and applied the things he had heard. 
A friend kindly made him a present of a tame 
squirrel; he was very fond of the little lively an- 
imal, and was much amused with his funny tricks; 
sometimes, he fed him with nuts, and watched 
him sit on his hind legs, with his handsome brush 
tail turned over his back, and his fore paws hold- 
ing so nicely the ripe hazel, or his favorite beech 
mut; or when, as a treat, he had given him a 








piece of the bark of a tree, particularly the beech, 
then how closely would Joseph watch him, and 
see his bright eyes, first fixed on the bark, then | 
raised to discover if any one were looking at him, | 
and seeming to say, ‘‘do you see, master, how 1| 
am enjoying myself.” Things went on in this! 
way for some time, when, one morning, as Joseph | 
went, as usual, to look at Squirry, as he was in 
the habit of calling him, he found the cage empty, 
and the poor little creature gone. Search was 
made in every direction, but no tidings of him 
could be heard. When Joseph dried his tears— 
for he could not help shedding tears at the loss of 
his favorite—he said to the servant, to whom he 
was much attached, ‘* Nanny, I am sure Squirry 
will come back again, don’t you think he will?” 
The servant said she hoped so, but she rather 
feared he would not; he might have been taken 
away by some one, or have been killed; perhaps, 
when he escaped, he might have wandered toa 
long distance, and have been unable to find his 
way home; many things might have happened to 
prevent his return. Still Joseph asserted that 
Squirry would come back; and it was observed 
that he did not fret about his favorite, so fully 
persuaded was he that he should see him again 
soon. The day passed, and the morrow succeed- 
ed, nothing was heard of Squirry; still his confi- 
dence did not waver. Two or three days after, 
a person called to say, that, at a great distance 
from the house, he had found a squirrel, which 
he though: helonged to Master Joseph. It was, 
indeed, a happy thing for the squirrel to be 
brought again to his comfortable home; but I 
cannot tell you how glad Joseph was when he saw 
him. ‘*Oh, Nanny,” said he, ‘‘ didn’t I tell you 
that Squirry would come back again? Mamma, 
I thought God would send back my dear little 
Squirry; I knew he would, and now you see he 
has.’ Simple as this circumstance in itself is, 
yet it plainly shows the bent of the little boy’s 
mind. His parents had taught him that in every 
affliction, and when he lost any thing dear to him, 
he should put his trust in God, who has said he 
will help those who call upon him. Most likely, 
this was Joseph’s first trouble, at any rate, his 
first loss; and he immediately thought of what had 
been said; he trusted, and it was brought to pass. 
Since that time, Joseph has grown up, and is 
at this time an affectionate son and pious man. 
By some persons this incident might be thought 
unworthy of record, or even notice; but surely, 
when we consider that it was the thought of a 
very young child, it cannot be inferior to the fall- 
ing of a sparrow, nor prove unacceptable to Him, 
who condescends to regard with kind approbation 
the ‘‘ day of small things,”’ and who says to those 
who believe in him, ‘‘ Verily, I say unto you, 
even the hairs of your head are all numbered.” 
[London Teacher’s Offering. 





MISCELLANY. 








SUNDAY SCHOOL ANECDOTES, 

A little girl brought a sister to the Sunday-school 
who is deaf and dumb. I was talking to her on the 
hlessing of speech and hearing; when she stopped me 
suddenly and said her sister always prayed to God 
both night and morning. This caused some surprise 
in the class; and I asked how God could hear her who 
could not speak. ‘Two or three gave good answers. 
One said ‘* God knows the thoughts and wishes of the 
heart.” 

A little girl who came to the school lately, told me 
she always said her prayers to her father and mother; 
and if they were out, she said them to a brother or sis- 
ter. I asked her, ‘‘ whom do you say them to if they 
are all out?’’ she replied ‘I do not say them then at 
all, for [ have no one to hear me.” Now this little 
girl should have known that when she prays, she 
speaks to God, and does not pray to her parents or 
brother orsister. She only prays to God in their hear- 
ing, that they may take care that she prays aright. 








Two little children of a poor woman attended the 
infant school at Cheltenham. ‘The oldest boy was 
about three years old, his little brother nearly two. 


these children were seized with the measles, and while 
very ill in the same room, the oldest was often heard 
endeavoring to muke the little one say, Hallelujah 

praise the Lord;” but without success, and the infant 
died without pronouncing the words. When the new 

of his death was brought to his brother he was ees 
for a moment, and then looking up in his mother’s 
face, said gently, “ Mother, John can say hallelu; 
now.” It was not many hours before this dear 


was also singing the same hymn of praise befo 
throne of the Redeemer. 


lujah 
child 


re th 
[S. S. Journal, , 


Let a Man doall thé goodhe can in his lifetime, 

An old gentleman in the neighbourhood of Honiton 
(Eng.) having no family of his own, some short time 
since sent circulars to his nephews and neices (36 in 
number) to meet at his house at a givenday. Before 
dinner he called them one by one into his private room 
presented each with 100/., admonishing them all to he 
frugal and industrious, and live in harmony with each 
other, ‘They then partook of an excelleut dinner, af. 
ter which his guests departed, thanking the donor for 
his great liberality, with merry hearts and cheerfyl 
cowntenances.— London Paper. 








Maxims.—He who knows the world will not b 
bashful. He who knows himself will not be ste og 

Value truth, however you come by it. Who would 
not pick up a jewel, though it lay half buried in dirt? 
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LEAVING SCHOOL, 
Ere from the brilliant spangled lawn 
Fair twilight chased the silver dew; 
Or ere the lark had hail’d the morn, 
A maid arose with vigour new. 
This is the joyful day, she cried, 
1 quit the anxieties of school, 
And go to join a parent’s side, 
And practice every well-taught rule. 
But ere I quit this much lov’d place 
Where future thought will often stray, 
And memory many a scene will trace 
Of joy and sorrow, work and play; 
Yes, ere I quit this valued spot, 
Let me with serious thought enquire, 
What have I learnt, and what fi 


What cherish’d that I should ag 


Here 1 was taught to bend the knee, 
To pour my soul to God in praise; 
To see what Christ has done for me, 
And yield to him my youthful days. 
Here I perused the word of truth; 
That torch for each benighted way, 
That guide for inexperienced youth, 
Which following, he can never stray. 
The tree of knowledge flourish’d here, 
And spread its fragrant foliage round 
With vernal blossoms ever fair, 

And richest odours ever crown’d. 
Not that which once in Eden grew, 
And tempted Eve to turn aside; 

She turn’d and tasted, then she knew 
She had Omnipotence defy’d. 

My teachers with assiduons care, 
Strove sin’s prolific weeds to root; 

And from the plant of science fair, 
Bade me to pluck the sweetest fruit. 
Industry with her sister train, 

Of rosy health and sprightly joy, 
Roused me to hear the matin strain, 
And early seek the day’s employ. 

She led me to the straw-built cell, 
With honied sweets abundant stored; 
And bade me watch the inmates well, 
And imitate their native horde. 
Benevolence, with brow serene, 
Would oft to kindest deeds allure; 

And oft her busy hands were seen 
Helping to clothe the infant poor. 

May every lesson love has taught, 
With all that piety infused, 

Be deeply in my mind inwrought, 

And through my future life diffused. 
Now to my much lov’d home I go, 
Where friends and kindred anxious wait, 
Oh may my future conduct show, 
Their kindness I appreciate. 


And when tow’ds school a thought shall stray, 
Where youthful friends and teachers are; 
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The former took great pleasure in trying to teach the 
baby what he learned himself. In the winter of 1832, 


To heayen a prayer shall wing its way, 
‘That they may every blessing share, 
[London Youth’s Magazine. 








